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AWAY. 
By Miss Jessie Mackay. 
—_—_ 
I came to your town, my love, 

And you were away, away! 

I said, “She is with the Queen's 
maidens: 


They tarry long at their play. 
They are stringing her words like 
pearls 
To throw to the dukes and earls.” 
But O, the pity! 
I had but a morn of windy red 
To come to the town where you were 
bred, 
And you were away, away! 


I came to your town, my love, 
And you were away, away! 
I said, “She is with the mountain 
elves, 
And misty and fair as they. 
They are spinning a diamond net 
To cover her curls of jet.” 
But O, the pity! 
I had but a noon of searing heat 
To come to your town, my love, my 
sweet, 
And you were away, away! 


I came to your town, my love, 
And you were away, away! 
I said, “She is with the pale white 
saints, 
And they tarry long to pray. 
They give her a white-lily crown, 
And I fear she will never come down.” 
But O, the pity! 
I had but an even grey and wan 
To come to your town and plead as 
a man, 
And you were away, away! 
—The Bookfellow. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A crowd of more than 5,000 people 
witnessed the sale at Market Cross, 
Edinburgh, of certain furniture belong- 
ing Lady Steel, widow of the former 
Lord Provost of the city. Lady Steel 
had refused to pay her house tax as u 
protest against taxation without rep- 
resentation. The tax was £18 9s (not 
quite $100), and the first article put up, 
a handsome oak sideboard, brought 
nearly double that amount. At a re- 
cent suffrage meeting in London, Mrs. 
Drummond spoke of the remarkable 
progress made by the movement in 
Scotland, where twelve months ago 
“large numbers of women brought up 
in dour and orthodox families would 


not enter a political meeting. Now 
they flocked to suffrage demonstra- 


tions in thousands.” 


Idaho has passed the child-labor bill, 
and added a clause forbidding the em- 
ployment of children in saloons and 
other questionable places. The Legis- 
lature has also passed two bills en- 
larging women’s’. property rights, 
which were supported by the club 
women of the State, and has adopted 
a high license law which gives county 
commissioners the right to refuse 1 
license to an applicant, if, in their 
judgment, it will not serve the best 
interest of the community. The old 
law gave them no choice. The license 
fee is fixed at $750 a year. Besides 


this county tax of $750, any city ol 
village can make the local license as 
high as it chooses. A Sunday rest bil) 
was passed, closing the _ saloons, 
theatres, billiard halls and bowling al- 
leys on Sunday. 


A Boston paper estimates that the 
women of this city spent a million and 
a half for Easter hats. Another 
newspaper paragraph, appearing at 
about the same time, says it’is esti- 
mated that the men of New York City 


DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT. 





We publish this week a report of the 
debate over the woman suffrage bill in 
the English House of Commons. Two 
petitions for suffrage and one against 
were presented just before the bill 
came up. Mr. Dickinson presented one 
in favor from the Westminster Wom- 
en’s Liberal Association, Mr. R. White- 
head of Essex one from 8 ladies in 
his constituency in favor, and Mr. S. 
T. Evans that of the 21,000 Anti; 





spend a million a day for liquor. 
travagance for 
women’s kind is probably the less 
harmful. And Easter comes but once 
a year. 





Oklahoma's new constitution debars | 


U. S. soldiers from suf- 
frage, and the marines 
are protesting against the “disgrace” 
thus put upon them. Like the women. 
they have to 

“Stay outside, to mix 

With idiots, felons, lunatics.” 


and sailors 
soldiers and 


And, strange to say, they do not 
like it. 
Miss Pierre Farrow was. elected 


treasurer of Kansas City, Kan., on the 
Republican ticket. The Democratic 
candidate was Miss Avis B. Chadborna 
D. E. Cornell, Republican, was elect- 
ed mayor over W. W. Rose, Democrat, 
with a plurality of over 1,000. The 
dispatches say: “Of the 15,000 votes 
east, fully one-third were ballots of 
women, a large majority of whon 
voted for Cornell.” 





If the disclosures now coming to 
light in Harrisburg and San Francisco 
had taken place in any State where 
women vote, they would be quoted 
everywhere as proof that women were 
too corrupt to be trusted with a bal- 
lot. The sums that went for graft in 
furnishing the capitol of Pennsylvania 
are almost incredible. A  bootblack 
stand, which cost about $125, a smal 
affair with only two chairs, was 
charged to the State at $1,619. A cup- 
rack for the barber shop, for which 
sub-contractors received $325, was 
charged at $3,256. A medicine chest 
for the speaker’s room, obtained for 
$75, stands in the bill at $289, and so 
on through the list. Gold lacquer turns 
out to be gilt varnish, and mahogany 
is found to be composition. There is 
no baccarat cut glass in the building 
yet the treasury paid out $188,757 fot 
that form of decoration. As a result 
of unly one day’s investigation, it was 
brought out that Contractor Sanderson 
had charged the State $167,366 for fur- 
niture that cost him $23,854. And the 
revelations in San Francisco are stil! 
worse, if worse be possible. Half a 
century ago, a leading American di- 
vine said that he believed in woman 


suffrage “on the express ground thai | 


few women keep house so wastefullly 
as chancellors of the exchequer keep 
the State.” 

The last group of Holloway prison- 
ers to be released, Miss Patricie 
Woodlock, Miss Olivia Smith and Mr. 
J. S. Croft, were entertained by their 
friends at a luncheon at Holborn 
Town Hall, and in the afternoon there 
was an “At Home” in the rooms of 
the Women’s Social and _ Politica 
Union, when Mrs. Despard, Miss Gaw- 
thorpe, and Mr. Croft spoke, and a 
large cake inscribed with the names 
“Patricia Woodlock, Olivia Smith, 
John Croft,” took a prominent place 
on the tea table. The W.S. P. U. had 
offered to pay Mr. Croft’s fine, but he 
chose to stay in prison. Miss Wood- 
lock reported that Holloway prison is 
healthy, well ventilated and exquisite- 
ly clean, but that the food is so poo. 
that prisoners become too weak to 
work on their release. Their faces soon 
assume a leaden,ashy hue, and it takes 
months to restore their color and ani 
mation. One of the incidental good 
results of the suffragists going to jail 
is that they are finding out how Eng- 
lish prisons are conducted, and they 
say they shall work to bring about 
prison reform. 





“Here’s another battleship talked 
of.” “Ah! What displacement?’ “Ten 
million dollars.”—Puck. 


Ex- 
extravagance, the 














(The suffrage petitions presented to 
Parliament at different times have ag- 
gregated 623,000 signatures.) The pres- 
entation of the anti petition drew from 
Mr. William Redmond the comment, 
“You can always get people to hug 
their chains.” 
Mr. Dickinson’s Speech. 

Mr. Dickinson, on rising to move 
the second reading of the Women’s En- 
franchisement Bill, apologized for ap- 
pearing to take the matter out of the 
hands of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who hade made it pecu- 
liarly their own. He had ventured to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
which had come to him, because he 
was profoundly convinced that the en- 
franchisement of women would add 
immensely to the social advantage of 
the country, and also of numanity 
throughout the world. He did not ven- 
ture to approve or disapprove of the 
methods adopted by some of the more 
ardent advocates of women’s suffrage. 
But even if thes¢ methods hhad been 
misguided and hal damaged the cause 
in the minds of many, it was all the 
more necessary that they should give 
this question a fair and unprejudiced 
consideration. 

The cause was not merely that of 
women’s suffrage, but of democracy. It 
was put forward on the broad principle 
that every citizen should have tle 
right to vote for those who made the 
laws which he or she would have to 
obey. We had partially acted on that 
principle in this country, and almost 
invariably when we had extended the 
constitution of our Colonies. 

Prominent Advocates. 


The principle had been accepted by 
men for whom both sides of the House 
must feel the utmost respect—men like 
John Stuart Mill, Cobden, Fawcett, 
Maurice, Villiers, Lord Salisbury, and 
Archbishop Temple. 

Among the advocates of women’ 
suffrage at the present day were the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition. No fewer than 4 other 
members of the House had also ex- 
pressed adherence to the principle. On 
three separate occasions a women’s 
suffrage bill had been read a second 
time in the House. 

Women and War. 

There was no logical answer to the 
claim made by women. Even the old 
argument that women could not fight 
had been disproved. The Boer womei 
fought for their «ountry, and no civil- 
ized country could send out an army 
to figrs unless they sent with it a large 
band of heroic nurses, who were 8 
willing to risk their lives under the 
Red Cross as were our soldiers on the 
fighting line. So long as 34,000 men 
voters could not read the ballot papers 
on which they were asked to make 
their cross, we could not refuse a vote 
to woman on the ground of her in- 
feriority of intellect. 

Practical Experience. 

It was also too late to raise the idea 
that it would revolutionize the rela- 
tionship of the sexes. We had now had 
experience of women’s suffrage in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. It existed 
in four States of America, in five Col- 
onies, in Finland, and the Isle of Man, 
and there was in these places a unan- 
imity of opinion that none of those 
forebodings of social disturbance had 
been realized. When the Common 
wealth of Australia was established, 
only two of the Colonies had adopted 
women’s suffrage, but one of the earli- 
est acts of the Feleral Parliament was 
to extend the suffrage to all women 
It was not likely that would have hap- 
pened if the previous experience had 
not been satisfactory. It was also too 
late to raise the objection that women 
did not want the vote and would not 
use it. Here again experience gave an 
absolute denial; wherever women had 
the vote they used it. In the Colonies 
the women held their own very well. 

Women Want to Vote. 

Women ‘had evinced a desire for the 
vote. More petitions, he believed, had 
been presented in favor of women’s 
suffrage than on any other subject. 
There was hardly a country which had 
not its women’s suffrage society, and 
of these societies there was a strong 
international league. 

Of course, this was not a bill for 
adult suffrage. (Hear, hear.) What he 
was anxious to obtain was an expres- 
sion of opinion on the question 
whether women ought to have a vote 
and it would not be fair to complicate 
that question with the further ques- 
tion whether more men should not also 
be allowed to vote. The principle he 
was asking the House to accept was 





the principle previously affirmed by the 
House, that neither sex nor marriage 
should be a disqualification, and that 
the last remnant of the savage doc- 
trine that woman when she married 
abandoned her rights as a citizen 
should pass away. 

If the bill passed, it could not come 
into operation till 1909, and before this 
Parliament went out there must be 
some measure dealing generally with 
the franchise. (Ministerial cheers.) He 
could not believe, for instance, that 
this Parliament would not settle the 
question of plural voting, and do away 
with the inconsistencies and injustices 
attending the ownership vote, as well 
as the lodger vote. If they could only 
lay down the principle that womea 
were not to be excluded, there would 
be plenty of opportunities to establish 
a fair system under which women 
would be represented. 

It was objected that the bill would 
give unfair preponderance to certain 
classes. The question whether women 
would vote Conservative or Liberal did 
not affect him, but it was a question 
whether Parliament should enfran- 
chise one class to the detriment of an- 
other. He could not help thinking, 
however, that the fears expressed on 
this ground were largely exaggerated. 
It was also objected that they would 
open up great opportunities for the 
creation of ownership votes. He agreed 
that was possible, but that was a mat- 
ter which must be remedied apart from 
women’s suffrage; nor would there be 
any obiection in committee to any pro- 
posal to do away with the possibility 
of the creation of faggot votes, for 
which women were not asking. 

He hoped the Liberal Party would 
not allow itself to stand out as the 
party which refused to women that 
which in future ages would certainly 
be regarded as the elementary right of 
either sex. (Cheers.) 


Campbell-Bannerman’s Speech. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Prime 
Minister) said: 

I should apologize to the House for 
interposing at this early hour. The 
reason is, I have another engagement 
elsewhere, which will take me away, 
and therefore I thought I would state 
at once what the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment will be on this matter. 

This is one of the not infrequent oc- 
casions when it is the duty and the in- 
terest of the Government to leave the 
decision of the question to the House. 
But I have a word to say in regard to 
my own personal opinion. (Hear, 
hear.) I am in favor of the general 
principle of the inclusion of women. 
(Cheers.) I hold this view not solely 
on the ground of abstract right or 
principle, although on that there is 
much to be said. 

For instance, a woman pays taxes, 
and has no power of influencing those 
who control the taxes. She has to obey 
the laws, and to act upon arrange- 
ments which affect her personal liberty 
in a thousand ways—arrangements in 
shaping which she has no share. And 
the case has been very much intensi- 
fied of late years by the much larger 
part that women have been not only 
allowed but invited and encouraged to 
take in wage-earning, in working in 
trades, professional occupations, and in 
other ways which surely increase the 
inconsistency of her lack of Parliamea- 
tary rights with her civie duties. 


Woman Not an Outlander. 


The stage has long passed when it 
can be urged that a woman by her na- 
ture and her position in society is 
sheltered in some mysterious way from 
the rough-and-tumble of life, and i 
unequipped for taking part in or exer- 
cising any share in public affairs. In 
act, we have given up the idea—or we 
ought to have given it up—that a 
woman is, if I may use the phrase, an 
Outlander by predestination. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


It is Expedient. 


But the side from which I approach 
it is not that of abstract right, but of 
expediency. Is it good for the State 
that women should be excluded from 
the franchise? Is it for the public ad- 
vantage? What are the questions now 
with which Parliament has been called 
to deal, is now dealing, and in future 
will be called upon to deal in a larger 
and larger measure? What are those 
questions? (A voice: “The House of 
Lords,” and cries of “Order.’’) 


Domestic Questions. 

What is the nature of those ques- 
tions? Take all the questions affecting 
children—education from one end to 
the other, feeding in schools—such a 
proposal has been before us—municipal 
milk depots—(a laugh)—that may bea 
good thing or a wrong thing: I am 
talking of the nature of the questions. 
Take legislation regarding infant mor- 
tality, the care of pauper children; can 
anyone say that those are without the 
range of women’s interest and experi- 
ence? There is the whole question of 
temperance. Which is more affected 
by the thours of closing public houses, 
the man or the woman? Who is more 
concerned, or certainly profoundly in- 
terested, in the regulations that may be 
proposed on the presence of children in 

(Continued on page 54.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
has been elected justice of the peace 
in Evanston, Il. 

Miss Jessie Mackay is considered the 
best woman poet of New Zealand. One 
of her poems will be found in another 
column. 


Mrs. Deneen, wife of the Governor ot 
Illinois, gave a reception to the suf- 
| fragists who came from different parts 
of the State to attend the legislative 
hearing at Springfield last week. 

Miss Ella L. 
Mass., has missed but 
morning church service in 37 
and then she 
her father’s funeral. 





Stetson of Quincy, 
one Sunday 
years, 
was absent attending 

Mrs. Botha, wife of the famous Boer 
genetal who has just become prime 
minister of the Transvaal, is partly 
Irish and partly American. She is a 
great grandniece of Robert Emmet. 

Miss Ney, a descendant of Napo- 
leon’s Marshal, and herself a_ well- 
known sculptor, made the opening ad- 
dress at the recent legislative hearing 
in Texas in favor of an amendment 
to grant full suffrage to women. 


Miss Martha Berry of Rome, Ga., is 
one of the most notable women in the 
South. Her father left her a comfort- 
able fortune, with the bulk of which 
she established near Rome an indus- 
trial school for poor country boys. Be- 
ginning upon a small seale, she has in- 
terested other persons of wealth and 
philanthropy, not only’ throughout 
Georgia but in various parts of the 
country, until now her institution is 
developing into one of the greatest 
places of learning in the South. 

Mrs. Russell Sage has done an emi- 
nently wise thing in setting apart $10,- 
000,000, the income to be spent study- 
ing into the causes of bad social con- 
ditions and trying to find remedies. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. The trustees are all persons 
who have given much attention to 
social problems—Robert W. De Forest, 
Mrs. Sage’s attorney; Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Daniel C. Gilman, John M. 
Glenn, Helen Gould, Mrs. William B. 
Rice and Miss Louise M. Schuyler. 


Miss Nellie M. Wood of Boston, of- 
ficial court reporter for Bristol county, 
carried off the honors in the interna- 
tional contest for speed and accuracy 
in shorthand writing at the convention 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association just held at Simmons Col- 
lege. Her record was 225 words a min- 
ute for five consecutive minutes, with 
22 material and 23 immaterial errors. 
Her 
Gehman of 


competitors were C. P. 
Denver, Fred Irland of 
Washington, and Sidney H. Godfrey 
of London. A_ beautiful gold cup, 
known as the Eagan cup, went to the 
winner. 


nearest 


Rejane has opened in Paris a new 
theatre, of which she is both star and 
manager. She has leased the old 
Comedie Mondaine, and has had it Te- 
modelled and beautifully decorated in 
light, gay tones, and she is making a 
specialty of plays that may be seen by 
young girls. Thus far the experiment 
is a great success, the theatre being 
at every representation. It 
has not been the custom to let un- 
married girls go to the theatre in 
France—anyone familiar with French 
plays will understand why—and the 
girls are said to be delighted to have 
a chance. 


crowded 


Miss Maude Adams was criticised by 
Mrs. Florence Kelley in her address 
last week before the Philadelphia W. 
S. A. for employing young children on 
the stage. “Miss Maude Adams travels 
with two nurses and a trained kinder- 
rartner to look after the children,” said 
Mrs. Kelley. “The nurses and the kin- 
dergartner are bona fide articles, for I 
saw them, and I believe that Miss Ad- 
ams has a genuine, if misguided, love 
for children. But {it would be kinder 
if, instead of providing them with 
nurses and teachers, she did not em- 
ploy young children at all for the- 
atrical purposes, even under the al- 
ternative of engaging older children 
whom Miss Adams calls gawky.” 
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MANHOOD SUFFRAGE IN RHODE 


ISLAND. 


The Democratic members of the 
Rhode Island Legislature met on March 
27th, and, after a lengthy discussion, 
unanimously adopted a bill to abolish 
the property qualification which still 
exists in Rhode Island in the election 
of civil officers. The only difference 
of opinion was as to adopting a pro- 
vision making it unlawful for a voter 
to secure assistance in marking his 
ballot. This provision was struck out 
by a majority of one, on the ground 
that it would place the party on rec- 
ord as sanctioning the disfranchise- 
ment of illiterate voters. So far as ap- 
pears, the subject of woman suffrage 
was not named or considered by the 
caucus. 

The report of a committee appointed 

at a previous caucus affirmed three 
propositions: 
“1. That the right of male citizens 
to vote for all civil officers should not 
be conditioned on a property qualifica- 
tion. 

2. That their right to vote on all 
questions in town or ward meetings 
should not be so conditioned. 

3. That a voter, physically able to 
vote, should not be permitted to re- 
ceive assistance in voting. 

The discussion was very interesting. 
The unanimous opinion expressed was 
that a voter need not know how to 
read or write, or to pass an examina- 
tion. It was affirmed that he need only 
be instructed how to recognize by sight 
his party symbol, and how to mark a 
cross. The voter must go alone into the 
booth with his ballot, and there ‘work 
out his own salvation.” If the man 
forgets what he has to do there, he 
will in most come nearer ex- 
pressing his choice by casting a blank 
or defective ballot than’ by turning 
over the ballot to a supervisor to mark 
it for him. 

Thus a male citizen, even if grossly 
ignorant and mentally incapable, in 
the deliberate judgment of the Vemo- 
party of Rhode Island, is en- 
titled to vote for all officials and on 
all public questions. Will that party 
deny the right to intelligent, educated, 
women. 








cases 


eratic 


law-abiding, public-spirited 
That question will be answered by the 
vote soon to be taken upon Senate Bi'l 
19, to give women citizens of Rhode 
Island the right to vote for Presidential 
H. B. B. 


electors. 





LESSONS OF THE DEBATE. 





We publish this week a_ report, 
necessarily somewhat abridged, of the 
great debate in the House of Com- 
mons over the bill to give women Par- 
liamentary suffrage. The arguments 
pro and con are much the same that 
are used in America, but with one 
striking difference. All the speakers as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that it 
was quite right for women to vote for 
all officers but members of Parliament, 
and several of the strongest opponents 
even took occasion to say so. Thus 
Mr. Julius Bertram said, “We wisely 
admit women to a direct vote in our 
domestic, local matters,’ but addeil 
that “it would be disastrous if we 
were to give them an equal voice with 
men in matters affecting foreign poli- 
ties.”’ Mr. John Massie thought it quite 
proper that women should have muni- 
suffrage, because “municipal 
affairs were close to the doors of 
women and closely connected with 
their interests,” but he held that it 
would be fatal to count their opinions 
in deciding “questions of peace and 
war,''--as if questions of peace and war 


cipal 


were not closely connected with wom 
en’s interests! Not one solitary oppon- 
ent claimed that women’s exercise of 
municipal, parish, district, borough and 
county suffrage had brought any dis- 
asters tu either the home or the State 

But almost every argument urged in 
this debate against giving women the 
full vote is urged with equal vehem- 
ence in America against giving them 
the municipal vote. In this country 
the average opponent is convinced that 
the “mental and emotional differences” 








between men and women unfit a 
woman as completely to vote for mayor 
and aldermen as to vote for president 
and congressmen. In England, 38 
years’ practical experience of women’s 
municipal vote has put that objection 
wholly out of court so far as_ the 
municipal franchise is concerned. 
A. S. B. 





TO AVERT ANARCHY. 





A proposal has been made to abolish 
the reading and writing qualification 
for suffrage in Massachusetts. It is 
not meeting with favor. But there is 
one man who ought to welcome it with 
open arms. That is Mr. Charles R. 
Saunders. 

In his address at the recent hearing 
on equal suffrage, Mr. Saunders said: 
“IT am profoundly convinced, in every 
fibre of my being, that we take a step 
toward anarchy whenever we separate 
the right to make laws from the power 
to enforce them.” Men who cannot 
read and write are as muscular as the 
better educated. They could help to 
enforce the law, or to resist its enforce- 
ment. Therefore, if Mr. Saunders’s 
argument is sound, Massachusetts took 
a step toward anarchy when she de- 
barred illiterates from the ballot; and, 


of course, she ought to retrace that 
step as soon as possible. 
Yet it may be doubted if Mr. 


Saunders will accept this conclusion. 





A CHIVALROUS BISHOP. 





At a recent meeting in England of 
the National Vigilance Association for 
the Suppression of the White Slave 
Traffic, the Bishop of Southwell sent a 
letter saying he wished to emphasize 
what he had often said, that they must 
not leave the rescue and preventive 
work to women only. It was a melan- 
choly fact that the White Slave Traffic 
was going on in one form or another 
in most of their cities. To cure this 
they must raise the whole standard of 
morals among men, and call out that 
Christian chivalry which made men 
love to be the defenders and not the de- 
graders of women. He earnestly hoped 
that the meeting might stir up the 
flames of such chivalry. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Mary Merritt Crawford has 
heen appointed an interne in the 
Williamsburgh Hospital in Brooklyn 
N. Y., having fairly, won the place in 
a competitive examination over thirty- 
four other candidates, all of them men, 
Like Dr. Emily Dunning Barringer, 
who obtained a similar place in Gouy- 
erneur Hospital a few years ago, Miss 
Crawford will be an ambulance sur- 
geon for a time, passing up to the 
other duties in the institution in turn. 

Miss Crawford is twenty-three years 
old, was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1904, and will take her 
physician’s diploma from the Cornell 
Medical College next June. She has a 
fine physique and is an expert baskei- 
ball player and an enthusiastic oars- 
woman. She can also handle a_ re 
volver, but although offered one by 
her brother for possible emergencie;3 
in her ambulance work, she declined 
it. She said that she felt perfectly 
able to take care of herself without 
shooting anyone. 

Dr. Mary Stone, now visiting this 
country, is the only woman member 
of the Chinese Medical Association 
She is one of the very few native Chi- 
nese women who have taken a medi 
cal degree in America. She graduated 
at Ann Arbor ten years ago, and has 
ever since had charge of the Danforth 
Memorial Hospital at ‘“Xiu-Kiang, a 
city of 60,000 inhabitants, about 500 
miles from Shanghai. This hospital, 
endowed by Dr. Danforth of Chicago 
is well equipped, and treats about 
14,000 patients annually. Dr. Stone's 
father was one of the earliest Chris 
tian converts, and perished during the 
Boxer troubles. His name was Shih 
which means stone, and his daughte 
adopted Stone as her name. 


Miss 





PAY FOR MINISTERS’ WIVES. 





The wife of a Cincinnati minister 
has recently been voted a salary by 
her husband’s congregation, and if it 
is true that she is the only clergyman’s 
better half in Ohio to receive such rec- 
ognition of her services, she should not 
long be allowed to enjoy that unique 
distinction. It is an example that 
might well be followed elsewhere and 
as a matter of common justice. 

Far more than most women, the min- 
ister’s wife is compelled to identify 
herself with her husband’s duties and 
interests, and generally at a distinct 
sacrifice of her own. Certainly the 
wife of no other professional man is 
called upon to assume so hearty a share 
of her husband’s professional respon- 
sibilities, while her own burden of do- 
mestic cares remains undiminished. 
She is supposed to be her husband's 
helpmeet, but often finds herself com- 
pelled to become his pastora) assistant 
into the bargain. Unwillingness or 
even inability to assume this addition- 
al function may restrict her h.sband’s 





sphere of usefulness and seriously mar 
his prospects. 

The action of the Cincinnati congre- 
gation was the most substantial evi- 
dence of an appreciation which is of- 
ten felt, but too rarely recognized, 
though the average congregation is 
well aware of the tax Which its own 
demands entail upon the physical 
strength as well as the tact, patience 
and sympathy of the pastor’s wife.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has lately put in nine weeks of 
continuous travel in mid-winter, cover- 
ing thousands of miles, to be present 
at meetings of State Federations from 
Massachusetts to Oregon and to Texas 
Mrs. Decker says that in all her jour- 
neying not one train, local or through, 
was on time, and suggests that it 
might be a good plan to have a men’s 
federation to clear up that problem. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt spoke on 
“The Woman Citizen” at the meeting 
of the Woman's Press Club in New 
York City last week. The subject for 
discussion was “Education for Citizen- 
ship,” and among the speakers were 
William M. Ivins on “The Citizen as 
He Is,” Marcus M. Marks on “The 
Foreign-Born Citizen,” and Mme 
Lawrence Fiedler, sent here by the 
French government to investigate our 
schools, who spoke on |her official mis 
sion, 


Sorosis gave its thirty-ninth annual 
breakfast the other day at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York. Thirty-nine club 
presidents were among the guests of 
honor, and twenty-six of them were 
down on the program to speak. There 
were many bright addresses, and Miss 
Jennie Pomerene, president of the Col- 
lege Women’s Club, read the follow- 
ing original verses: 

The Woman of the Future. 
The Woman of the Future 

Is the topic you’ve assigned 
For a little sage discussion 

Of the after-dinner kind; 

And, though I took the challenge 

With a rashness I deplore, 

I shall sketch that woman for you 

In two minutes—and not more. 


The Woman of the Future, 
If I read creation’s plan, 
Will certainly be womanly: 
She will not be—a man! 
I know you're glad to hear that, 
For we were a while in doubt, 
But now I can assure you all 
That kink is straightened out. 


The Woman of the Future, 
If I read the stars aright. 
Will love her club at Breakfast 
But she'll love her home at night: 
She'll love her children, train them 
well, 
And educate them too, 
And see that all, of women’s clubs, 
Hold quite the proper view. 


The Woman of the Future 
Wili be both true and keen: 
She'll have her smack of gossip, 
But she'll loathe the low and mean; 
She'll give and take, and thrust and 
guard, 
As all the world must do, 
But the thrust will be an honest one, 
Though sometimes through and 
through. 


The Woman of the Future 
Will cast an honest vote: 
She'll seize the cringing lobbyist 
By a metaphoric throat: 
She'll dust the balls of Congress, 
And she'll sweep the civic stair, 
And ventilate the corridor 
With some unpolluted air. 


A Woman of the Future 
My crystal globe discloses 
That’s modeled on the pattern 
That one sees here in Sorosis. 
She has the Chairman’s grace and 
tact, 
The members’ wit and laugh,— 
In short, she is Sorosis’s 
Composite photograph! 


A VERSATILE WOMAN. 





Versatility seems to be characteristic 
of some women. In making a claim 
against the estate of her mother, Mrs. 
Aurora B. Kronck, of St. Louis, said 
she had performed services for her in 
the capacities of canvasser, housekeep- 
er, Manager, draughtsman,  sales- 
woman, solicitor, nurse, superinten- 
dent, coachman, yardman, carpenter, 
bookkeeper, secretary, treasurer, col- 
lector, overseer, patternmaker, dress- 
cutter, dressmaker, expressman, buyer, 
general manager, clerk, manufacturer, 
fireman, plumber, carpetlayer, paper- 
hanger and painter. Many women act 
as assistants to their husbands in even 
more numerous and varied ways. 








~ SIGNIFICANT. 





It is noticeable that bad men are al- 
Ways opposed to woman _ suffrage 
Many good men are also, but all the 
very bad ones are very hostile. The 
low-browed and ignorant, the bosses, 
big and little, the grafters one and all. 
those who are subservient to incorpor- 
ated villainies—these oppose woman 
suffrage to a man.—Sacramento (Cal.) 
Union. 





DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT. 


(Continued from page 53.) 
pubiic houses? All these questions are 
domestic questions, upon which the 
opinion of the woman is of equal value 
with, if not of greater value than, that 
of men. (Cheers.) 

Then there are housing and the san- 
itary laws, the better administration 
of matters which make all the differ- 
ence between life and death, between 
comfort and happiness on the one hand 
and the unceasing strain of depressing 
and pernicious conditions on the other. 

Are we safe, as we are now doing, 
in relying solely on the political intu- 
ition and experience of the existing 
electors—the male electors? I think— 
and this opinion has been borne in 
upon me more and more strongly as 
the years have gone on—that it is the 
women’s view above all others that 
we want to know on this question. 
(Hear, hear.) The mere statement of 
the case amounts to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the proposition that men 
only are qualified to vote. (Cheers.) 


Not Satisfied With the Bill. 


I am not sure that I am warmly en- 
amored of this particular bill. 
(Cheers.) My honorable friend has 
said admirably all that could be said 
for it, but he has not quite convinced 
me that this bill meets my view of the 
case. It will enfranchise a small mi- 
nority of well-to-do single women. 
(Hear, hear.) 

He quoted some figures from his own 
constituency. Those, of course, I can- 
not analyse. I should thave thought— 
and until it is shown to be different 
I shall think—that all over the coun- 
try it will enfranchise the propertied 
and well-to-do ladies, but it will not 
touch, to any such degree as is neces- 
sary, the mass of the working 
women, and the working men's 
wives. It is right so far as it goes, 
and these well-to-do persons have as 
much title as any of their sisters to 
the franchise. But it is not on the 
ground of right that I am urging the 
case. It is on the ground of obtaining 
for the instruction and the influencing 
of this House and the country a 
knowledge of the actual opinions and 
desires of the masses of the women 
who are affected by our legislation. 
(Cheers.) 

Therefore I shall vote for this bill— 
(cheers)—as a declaration of opinion 
that the exclusion of women from the 
franchise is not expedient, justifiable, 
or politically right. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Whitehead Opposes. 


Mr. R. Whitehead, Liberal, Essex 
S. E., moved the rejection of the Dill. 
Mr. Dickinson had referred to the ex- 
perience of two Colonies and four 
States. But the experience of these 
Colonies and States was no guide to 
the decision of a great Imperial Parlia- 
ment, responsible for the management 
of vast interests al) over the world, 
concerned with the administration of 
foreign affairs, the control of the Army 
and the Navy. and the well-being of 
seattered populations througaout the 
world. 


Colorado’s Corruption. 


In Colorado a grave condition of cor- 
ruption existed, and there were people 
who attributed this unfortunate state 
of affairs to women’s suffrage. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Again, in Utah it was somewhat 
singular that the Constitution which 
conferred the franchise on women at 
the same time abolished polygamy. He 
supposed under the circumstances there 
had to be some sort of consolation 
prize. (Laughter.) 


Two Groups of Ladies. 


He denied that there was any public 
demand for this bill. Who supported 
it? There were two groups of ladies— 
indies for whom and whose public 
spirit, integrity of purpose, sincerity 
of mind, and high principle they all 
felt the highest regard-—(cheers)—al- 
though they felt that they were wrong. 
(Laughter.) 

There was the aggressive group and 
the intellectual group. The latter had 
been working off and on for the great- 
er part of the last century—(great 
laughter)—not themselves, of course 
but their predecessors. (Laughter.) But 
they had never obtained any serious 
hold on the public mind. The other 
group, the physical force group— 
(laughter)—were a small handful, a 
stage army. They appeared time af- 
ter time in scuffles with the police; it 
was the same group of intrepid, vigor- 
ous, high-spirited ladies who made the 
merry pilgrimage to Holloway Jail 
every fortnight or three weeks. So far 
as they were concerned, it was a big 
game of bluff and nothing more. 


Two Million Women. 


The Reform bill of 18382 introduced 
a little over half a million new elec- 
tors, that of 1867 a little over one 
million, and the Act of 1884 about two 
millions. It was estimated that this 
bill would confer the Parliamentary 
vote upon two millions of women. An 
organic change such as this in the con- 
stitution should not be undertaken at 
the instance of a private member; it 
was one for which the Government 
alone must accept responsibility. 
(Cheers. ) 

Nhe whole course of our constitu- 
tional development in the nineteenth 
century had heen in the direction of 
greatly enlarging relatively the powers 
of the working classes, but this biil 
would restore the balance of power to 
the middle and upper classes. 

It would give them a chance to place 
upon the register their wives anid 
daughters, and thus by means of fag- 





got votes to add enormously to the 
power of the political party to which 
they belonged. 

But there were wider considerations. 
The advocates of the bill supposed it 
to be but the prelude to adult suffrage. 
It would be disastrous to the Empire 
that the power and predominance in 
the Management of our affairs should 
be shifted from the men to the women. 
They lacked the sense of proportion 
and judgment which came from mix- 
ing in public affairs and the respon- 
sibilities of outside life, and their ner- 
vous and emotional nature unfitted 
them for the control of Imperial af- 
fairs. Women were peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the priest. 


“Underground Influences.” 


When women got the vote they would 
undoubtedly demand the right to sit in 
the House of Commons, and their claim 
could not be resisted. The introduc- 
tion of women into the House would 
lead to all kinds of subtle and some- 
what underground influences. These 
considerations, after all, did not touch 
upon the main objection. There was 
a great principle at stake: it was that 
men and women had their special 
spheres and aptitudes. Home life, the 
nurture of chiidren, the tending of the 
sick and the suffering, the relief of 
distress—all these great departments 
of life belonged in the order of nature 
to the women. On the other hand, 
men’s occupations were connected 
with outside affairs, and gave them an 
insight into the needs of the country. 
It was against the interests of the 
State that the intuitions and refined 
powers of women should be blunted 
and spoilt by their being dragged 
down into political and party strife. It 
was desirable that these powers should 
be kept keen, in order that they should 
be in a position to guide and inspire 
irrespective of party considerations. He 
maintained that he was upholding the 
best ideal of womanhood. 


Mr. Bertram’s Speech. 


Mr. Julius Bertram, Liberal, Hitchin, 
seconded the rejection of the bill. The 
Colonial argument had been used, but 
what was the position of the Colonies 
in comparison with that of Great 
Britain? Had they emerged from the 
parochial stage; had they anything but 
domestic matters to contend with? We 
in this country had to frame a policy 
which should determine our relations 
with great, mighty powers. We wisely 
admitted women to a direct vote in our 
domestic, local matters, but it would 
be disastrous if we were to give them 
an equal voice with men in matters af- 
fecting our position in foreign politics. 
The ultimate issue of Parliamentary 
government in this country must un- 
doubtedly be the establishment of the 
franchise on a manhood-suffrage basis. 
But if we were going to admit adult 
suffrage on a two-sex basis, our policy 
would be dictated and controlled by a 
feminine majority, whereas the poli- 
cies of France, Germany, and the other 
great countries with which we had to 
compete would be determined by a 
miusculine, virile vote. 

He did not believe that the women 
of this country desired the Parliamen- 
tary vote, but even if it could be shown 
that they did, he would vote against it 

The men’s vote was used just as 
much to give expression to the mis- 
fortunes of women as to give expres- 
sion to the misfortunes of men. The 
dill would not give representation to a 
single new interest or a single new 
class. 


Honesty Impossible in Politics. 


There are many unlovely§ things 
about men, but the most unlovely is 
polities: one of those careers in which, 
from a high point of view, absolute 
honesty of purpose and absolute sin- 
cerity are impossible. (Laughter and 
cries of “Oh!’) Honorable gentlemen 
seem to be divided about that matter, 
but one knows that calls of party loy- 
alty and the security of one’s seat— 
(laughter)—very often compel 2 mem- 
ber to shirk an issue or only to ‘half 
state a truth which he ought to state 
in full. (Cries of “Oh!’) Everyone 
knows that, and it is perfectly idle to 
pretend to contradict it. (Hear, hear.) 

“It is this arena into which you are 
inviting women to come further. And 
the more time you invite them to give 
to politics, the less time you invite 
them to spend in the duties of mater- 
nity and education—the great glory of 
womanhood. (Cheérs.) 


McLaren’s Speech. 


Sir C. B. McLaren, Liberal, Bos- 
worth, Leicester, said the last speaker 
had stated the only argument that it 
was hard to answer: “I am a man, 
you are a woman; I belong to the pro- 
fessions, you do not: I fight for my 
country, you do not: I have the power, 
you have not—and I mean to keep it.” 
That was the argument of sex, the 
argument of virility, and if there were 
members to whom that sort of argu- 
ment appealed, no one could state it 
better than Mr. Bertram. But unfor- 
tunately it came too late—it might 
have been used with force forty years 
ago. Women had now been admitted 
to learned professions, and to a large 
share in local government. They had 
now every kind of franchise except the 
Parliamentary. (Cheers.) As to the 
military argument. we did not as a 
nation recognize that every man was 
bound to defend his country: we paid 
our soldiers, and that pay was derived 
from taxation which was borne by 
women as well as men. English wom- 
en, the best in the world, had all the 
qualities to make good citizens, and of 
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RESTAURANT One-half of the 


entire fifth floor; 
music 11.30 to 2.30. The finest place 
in the city to lunch; superior cuisine, 


superior service. 








HAIR DRESSING AND MAN- 
ICURE PARLORS Experts in 


attendance. 








BUTTERICK PATTERNS A 
large 


section of our notion department on 
the main floor is devoted exclusively 
to the sale of Butterick patterns; 
prices 10c and 15c. 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT -_ 


always have your eyes fitted by a thor- 
oughly practical optician without 
charge, and secure a pair of gold frame 
rimless spectacles at 1-4 to 1-3 the 
prices charged by exclusive jewelry or 
optical stores. Main floor, just inside 
the Washington Street entrance. 








Boston’s Finest Restaurant — Fifth* Floor 


HENRY SIEGEL Co. 


WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STREETS 
Permanent Features of the Siegel Store 


PHOTOGRAPH STUDIO 


other in New England makes any at- 
tempt to compete with our prices. 
Take Wayward place elevator to sev- 
enth floor. 


SHEET MUSIC Finest sheet 


music section in 
the city. A large room walled off es- 
pecially for this important feature, 
where you can always hear the latest 
song and instrumental hits. We also 
have concerts several times a week in 


Not 
an- 














this department, third floor, Essex 

street aide. 

FOOD MAGAZINE We issue 
quarterly 


the most elaborate food magazine pub- 
lished by any grocery in New England. 
It keeps you in touch with all the new 
receipts, all the finest foods, all the 
finest table supplies, and has in addi- 
tion many other interesting features. 


SODA FOUNTAIN Main floor, 
finest in the 


city. Tables for the accommodation 
of those who desire a refreshing rest. 














MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PYROGRAPHY The fad of the 

century. Thou- 
sands are enjoying wood burning who 
have learned the art in our depart- 
ment. Competent instructor gives les- 
sons without charge. 


SAVINGS BANKS A regular 
—— $1.00 bank 
for 35c. A great way to save money 
without missing it. Every man, wo- 
man and child should have one of these 
banks. We keep the key and will open 
your bank and turn the money over to 
you at any time you bring it to our 
store. —— ° 
CANDIES Two large sections on 
————_ the main floor, where 
you will always find the freshest and 
finest candies at the lowest prices in 
the city. 


FUR STORAGE Fireproof vaults 
in our own build- 
ing, where you may inspect your val- 
uables any time. We guarantee your 
furs against moths, fire and theft. 
No charge for storage on furs sent 











in for alterations or repairs. We 
also accept carpets, rugs, ete., for 
storage. 














late years had shown a noble interest 
in public affairs. 


Gifts Denied to Women. 


Sir Francis Powell, Unionist, Wigan, 
said it was significant that none of the 
European States had _ enfranchised 
women. (He forgot Finland.) Men, by 
reason of superior knowledge and 
greater aptitude for the general busi- 
ness of the world, ought to have the 
predominance. Providence had denied 
certain gifts to women as compared 
with men, and we must accommodate 
ourselves to the consequences. 





Mr. Snowden’s Speech. 


* Mr. Philip Snowden, Labor member, 
Blackburn, regretted that the Prime 
Minister should have lent bis authority 
to the statement that this bill would 
not touch the working classes, but 
only add a small minority of the well- 
to-do to the franchise. When he was 
chairman of the Independent Labor 
Party two or three years ago, this very 
point excited the keenest division in 
the ranks of their membership, and a 
census was taken in something like 
fifty parts of the country, representa- 
tive of every class of population, to as- 
¢ertain what proportion of women en- 
franchised by a measure like this 
would belong to the working classes. 


82 Per Cent. Working Women. 
A “working woman” was defined for 


the purpose of that census as one who 
worked for wages, was domestical!y 


employed, or was supported on the 
earnings of wage-earning children. 
Municipal registers were examined 


containing a total of 59,000 women 
voters. Of these 49,000 were working 
women. The percentage of working- 
women voters was 82.4 of the total 
number of women on the register. 

It nad been said that women did not 
want the vote. That showed striking 
ignorance of obvious facts. There was 
no agitation in the country today for 
one particular thing so great, so vigor- 
ous, and so widespread as the agita- 
tion of women for the vote. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) By every means 
at their disposal, legal and _ illegal, 
women had declared their demand for 
votes. 


Majority Never Petition. 


But suppose women did not want the 
vote. He submitted that that was the 
very reason why votes should be given 
to them. (Laughter) To lay it down 
that no legislation should be enacted 
till a majority of the people had ex- 
pressed a desire for it, would be the 
negation of all legislation. Did the 
people who benefited by the Education 
Act of 1870 declare by a majority that 
they wanted such a measure? (Hear, 
hear.) Had there been expressed a 
mandate of the majority of fhe people 
in favor of any measure in the King’s 
speech? (Opposition cheers and laugh- 
ter.) Progress had been made, an‘ 
would continue to be made. not in 
obedience to the demands of the peo- 
ple. (More Opposition cheers and 
laughter.) It had been made by the ef- 
forts of an intelligent minority. (Op- 
position cheers and laughter.) “I said 
an intelligent minority,” continued Mr. 
Snowden amid cheers and laughter, 
“dragging up an ignorant majority.” 
It was not good for the State that 
there should be any large part of its 
adult population responsible for the 
discharge of civic duty and yet not 
permitted to take part in deciding 
what the legislation and the adminis- 
tration of the country should be. 
(Cheers) When siavery of a class or 
an individual had developed a love of 
slavery, to save the immortal soul it 
was our duty to strike by force the 
shackles from the wrist and to compel 
the class or individual to be free in 
spite of itself. (Laughter and cheers.) 


All Women’s Organizations for It. 


Every political organization of wom- 
en, except the Primrose League, was 
behind this bill. A ballot had been 
taken in the Weavers’ Union around 
Haslingden, Nelson, and other places 





as to whether the question should be 
treated as a trade-union question, and 
the result was: For 12,270, and against 
2,100. Mr. Shackleton had had present- 
ed to him a petition signed by 5,500 
women trade-unionists in his con- 
stituency, asking him to ballot for a 
bill or to move a resolution on the 
terms of this bill. 

He was proud to take a humble part 
in helping forward this great cause, 
because he considered women’s suf- 
frage the greatest of all questions. 
(Hear, hear.) He spoke from a pro- 
found conviction of the truth, justice, 
and wisdom of the proposal which he 
was supporting. The question was not 
merely one of the franchise, but one 
that would affect the whole moral, 
economic, and social condition of wom- 
en. (Cheers.) He ‘believed that the 
passing of this measure into law would 
be more fruitful of good to the human 
race than any single act of legisla- 
tion which Parliament could approve. 
(Cheers.) 


Can a Woman Be Admiral? 


Dr. John Massie, Liberal, Wilts, 
Cricklade, asked: If a woman cannot 
fight, if she cannot take command of 
the Channel Fleet, was she to be First 
Lord of the Admiralty—(cheers)—and 
send orders to the Channel Squadron 
which she was unfit to command? 
(Cheers.) The.argument that the Par- 
liamentary franchise should follow the 
municipal franchise was answered first 
by saying that municipal affairs were 
close to the doors of women and close- 
ly connected with their interests, and, 
secondly, that the municipal authority 
was an inferior and not a sovereign 
authority, and that the municipal vote 
had nothing to do with questions of 
peace and war. The female sex was 
disqualified for the sovereign authority 
by the fact that it could not serve in 
the Army, Navy, or Volunteers. But 
there was another side to the question. 
Women could not be fought. It would 
be unnatural, it would be monstrous, 
for men to fight women in any circum- 
stances. Why, even if a woman was 
violent and disorderly they could hard- 
ly lay hands on her without an out- 
ery—from herself. (Laughter.) Yer 
this bill proposed to give her a share 
in the sovereign authority. 

It was but a step from this bill to 
adult suffrage, and then, as there were 
nearly a million more women than 
men, the government of the country 
would be in the hands of women. If 
the wemen of France had the fran- 
chise at the present moment, where 
would the country be? (Hear, hear.) 
In the hands of the Clericals: and did 
they think the men would stand it? 
(Hear, hear.) 

They were told that their fears were 
ridiculous; that no such effects had oc- 
curred in the Colonies. But in the 
Colonies the vote did not give sov- 
ereign power; they did not decide ques- 
tions of peace and war. In America, 
where the conditions more nearly re- 
sembled those here, experience had 
shown that women did not vote in any 
large numbers except where such mis- 
chievous issues as Clericalism, Protes- 
tantism, and Roman Catholicism were 
raised. By all means let women be 
put in deputed authorities. Tney were 
worthy of the powers of administra- 
tion. On that point the iudgment of 
the country had matured. But it would 
be a mistake to put them on the sov- 
ereign voting authority. 


An Eloquent Welshman. 


Williams, Liberal 
Merioneth, said that in all great re- 
forms the rulers had invariably met 
the claim, no matter what it might be, 
with the answer: “You are not fit.” 
The masses in France asked for their 
civil rights. They demanded the vote. 
The rich and leisured classes and the 
evltivated intellects said, “You cannot 
be made fit.” “Let us try,” they said, 
and France was not today, like Russia 
and Spain, crushed under a thousand 
years of misgovernment. Woman stood 
at the door of the House of Commons 
and said to those who said she had »o 
ability, “Give me a chance.” She said 


Mr. Osmond 








to them. “You say I shall only em- 
barrass politics. Let me try.” (Laugh- 
ter.) The answer was the same old, 
stale argument which was addressed 
to tne Jews of England in this very 
House of Commons. They were told 
“You are only fit to make money. 
(Laughter.) You are not fit to enter 
the halls of Parliament and the ranks 
of the Imperial Army.” “Let us try,” 
they said. Well, look round the House 
of Commons now. (Great laughter.) 
Mr. Williams had evidently studied 
Wendell Phillips’ great speech on 
woman’s rights, and here he quoted 
passages from it with telling effect. He 
was not disturbed at the argument as 
regards woman's capacity; the hum- 
blest and feeblest man had the same 
civil rights as the most gifted. Granted 
that George Eliot could not have been 
Shakespeare (laughter) — that Miss 
Pankurst could not have been Shelley, 
or that a Gibson Girl could not have 





painted “The Transfiguration,” was 
that any reason for debarring them 
from civil rights? John Smith never 
could be, and never would be, John 
Morley. (Laughter.) Was the, there- 


fore, to be disfranchised? 

Some members would deny states- 
manship to women. What! Deny 
statesmanship to the sisters of Victoria 


and Elizabeth of England, to Isabella 


of Spain, to Maria Theresa of Austria! 
Ah, no! They could not read history, 
unless they read it upside down, with- 
out admitting that woman, cramped 
fettered, degraded as she had heen, 
had yet sometimes, by one ray of in- 
stinctive genius, done more to settle 
great questions than the more cum- 
brous intellects of the other sex. 
(Cheers.) 


“Go to Turkey.” 


He would say to those who opposed 
this ‘bill, “Go to Turkey, and shut up 
your women.” (Laughter.) The first 
mention of Saxon blood in history was 
that line of Tacitus, “In all grave mat- 
ters they consult their women.” “Years 
hence,” Mr. Williams said, “when ro- 
bust common sense has swept away 
Oriental superstition, and has trodden 
underfoot squeamish scholarship anid 
fastidious fashion, a second sacitus 
from the Valley of the Thames will 
arise, and answer him of the Seven 
Hills: ‘In all grave matters we con- 
sult our women.’”’ (Loud cheers.) 


Pressing a Button. 


Sir W. Brampton-Gurdon, Liberal 
Norfolk, said he could not wish that 
women should take any part in the 
rough-and-tumble of political life. The 
argument with respect to fighting was 
rapidly dying out, because in a few 
years they would have a man sitting 
in an office, pressing an electric but- 
ton, and shooting people five or six 
thousand miles away. (Laughter.) They 
ought to consult women in the grave 
affairs of life, but they sould be the 
brain, and not the working hand, of 
our administration. He hoped he was 
an honorable foe, and as he had al- 
ways had a horror of obstruction, if 
it came to a question of closure he 
would vote for closure. (Cheers.) But 
in a straightforward vote on the bill 
his vote must be given against it. 


Mr. Shackleton Favors. 


Mr. Shackleton, Labor, Clitheroe, 
said the bill would make it possible 
for a man and his wife, with a £20 
qualification combined, to have two 
votes. No Labor man could support 
such a proposal (Cheers), but he would 
vote for the bill simply on the prin- 
ciple it laid down that women were 
entitled to a share in the administra- 
tion of the country. (Cheers.) 


Pestered by Women. 


Mr. Cremer, Liberal, Haggersto:1, 
said that when he had spoken and 
voted against woman suffrage three 


years before, members who had voted 
for the motion came to him after the 
division and thanked him for his oppo- 
sition, saying that he had expressed 
exactly their own opinions. (Laugh- 
ter.) He said: “How can you thank 
me when you went into the lobby in 





support of the motion?” “Well,” they 
replied, “what could I do? The wom- 
en pestered me; they exacted a pledge. 
and I was weak enough to yield.” 
(Laughter.) It would be said that those 
men were cowards—icheers)—but some 
of them had faced death on battle- 
fields. Mr. Cremer declared that wom- 
en did not want to vote: he expressed 
his astonishment at the leader of the 
Labor party’s allowing himself to be 
made the tool of designing women, and 
said that “the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” (Cheers.) 


Same Pleas against Workmen. 


Mr. Atherley-Jones, Liberal, Durham, 
thought it was not without significance 
that the opponents thad stated their 
case with the utmost seriousness. Not 
one of them had exhibited the faint- 
est trace of conscious humor or wilt. 
(Laughter.) He had been reading the 
reports of the Reform debates in the 
House in 1867 and in 1884, and he 
found that every argument then ad- 
duced against the admission of the 
working classes to the franchise had 
been used in the present debate against 
the admission of women. That there 
was no demand for the franchise had 
been used as an argument against the 
working men, and in their case the 
charge was true. But whether there 
was a demand or not did not affect 
the justice of the case. 


Mr. Asquith’s Mind Not Open. 


They were told that this was not a 
live question, and that it had never 
been before the electors. But it nad 
been. argued and discussed by thie 
Leader of the Opposition and the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had so far altered 
his position as to say that he had an 
open mind. (Laughter.) 

The Chancellor of the 
(Mr. Asquith): I never 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Atherley-Jones thought the right 
honorable gentleman must have been 
misreported, because in an interview 
between ‘him and a deputation of suf- 
fragists in Glasgow he was reported 
to have said that he did not close the 


Exchequer 
said that. 


door of salvation against women. 
(Laughter.) Great social problems 


came more nearly home to women than 
to men Certainly in New Zealand 
the result of enfranchising women had 
been a good step in the direction of 
temperance. 

A Bull from Orkney. 

Mr. Catheart Wason, Liberal, Ork- 
ney and Shetland, opposed the bill. 
Discussing the necessity of a dissolu- 
tion in the event of its becoming law, 
he asked whether they were to go back 
to their constituents with absolutely 
nothing. They were too old birds to 
rise to that fly. (Loud laughter.) 


Wm, Redmond’s Speech. 


Mr. W. Redmond, Nationalist, Clare, 
said that, coming to this country some- 
what as a_ stranger—(augnter)—he 
looked for direction in Liberal and 
democratic principles to the Prime 
Minister, and he believed that those 
who followed the Prime Minister into 
the division lobby would be regarded 
outside the House as the true ex- 
ponents of Liberalism and democracy 
in this matter. A certain amount of 
prejudice had been engendered against 
the women’s suffrage movement ly the 
seenes of turmoil and agitation which 
had taken place outside the House. It 
filled him with amazement to hear Lib- 
eral politicians speaking sneeringly of 
agitators. and declaring that because 
people used rough-and-ready methods 
of agitaton, reform was, therefore, to 
be withheld. He asked the members 
of the Liberal Party what reform or 
what extension of the franchise had 
been achieved except by agitation and 
violence. Not a man in the House could 
say that it was just or fair or proper 
that the dregs of the male population 
should have the right of voting and 
shaping the affairs of the country, and 
that the most highly-educated and in- 
tellectual women should be deprived of 
all share in the government of the 
land. 

It was the fundamental principle of 
the British Constitution that there 
should be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. The women of this country 
were taxed, andl were denied every 
share in the representation of the peo- 
ple. No community of men had the 
right to deprive of a voice in the af- 


fairs of the country any section of 
God's creatures. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Arnold Herbert, Liberal, Wy- 


combe, said what he was going to vote 
upon was the question before the 
House, and not upon any great moral 
principles upon which they might aii 
agree. 

Mr. Courtenay Warner, 
Litchfield, said the bill simply 
votes to another privileged class. 

The Bill Talked Out. 


Mr. Dickinson moved that “the ques- 
tion be now put,” but the Speaker 
withheld his assent. 

Mr. J. D. Rees, Liberal, Montgomery 
Borough, who rose amid loud cries of 
“Divide!” said that in the East the 
opinion was that the English were a 
mighty people, with a disposition to 
lunacy. That opinion would be con- 
firmed in the event of our entrusting 
tue management of national affairs to 
women. The result of passing this bil! 
would be that they would have to ad- 
mit women to the House as members. 
He kept on talking. 

At five minutes to five, Mr. Dickin- 
son again moved the closure, aad 
again the Speaker ignored the motion. 

Continuing. amid cries of “Divide!” 
and “Order!” Mr. Rees claimed thst 
he was perfectly in order. and that 
he was doing a service to the State, a 


Liberal, 


gave 





| Ready 
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statement met with ironical cheers and 
laughter. 





Mr. Dickinson: I move that the 
question be now put. 

The Speaker shook his head. 

On the stroke of five o'clock, Mr. 


Rees continuing to speak, Mr. Dickin- 
son again rose and remained standing, 
while Mr. Rees, amid a great hubbub, 
essayed to make himself heard. 

The Speaker (addressing Mr. Dickin- 
son): The hon. member (Mr. Rees) is 
in possession of the House. (Loud 
cheers in different quarters of the 
House.) 

A moment later, the Speaker ‘himsel? 


rose, and interrupted the debate by 
asking “What day?” 
The bill was thus talked out, Mr. 


Dickinson, as a matter of form, nam- 
ing Monday for the continuance of the 
debate. 

The House had heen full in antici- 
pation of a division, and members 
streamed out laughing and cheering. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Hon. Joseph H. Walker of Worces- 
ter, one of Massachusetts’s most emi- 
nent citizens, beloved and esteemed 
alike for private worth and publie ser- 
vice, passed away on the 3d inst. 

Upright and downright. a man of 
sturdy convictions, Mr. Walker proved 
that political success is compatible 
with absolute frankness and sincerity. 
Some 15 years ago, he became con- 
vinced of the justice and need of wo- 
man suffrage, and did not hesitate to 
express his change of opinion. Mr. 
Walker combined unusual business 
ability with political talent, serving 
successfully for many years in the 
Worcester common council, the State 
Legislature, and, for five successive 
terms, in Congress. With his widow 
and bereaved family, Massachusetts 
suffragists will feel the deepest sym- 
pathy in their common loss. Mr. 
Walker's son, Reprecen.ative Joseph 
Walker of Brookline, shares ‘his 
father’s liberal views on the suffrage 
question, and made an admirable 
argument in support of an equal suf- 
frage constitutional amendment in the 
House of Representatives last winter, 
which appeared in full in the columns 
of the Woman’s Journal. 

HB. B. B. 


suppose you 


The New Member—‘l 
never thought I'd be elected to the 
Legislature, did you, ‘Rastus?”’ The 
Waiter—‘No, sah: but de Lawd’s will 
be done.” —Judge. 








The proprietors of a Siamese news- 
paper distributed hand-bills with the 
following notice: 

“The news of English we tell the 


latest. Writ in perfectly style and 
most earliest. Do a murder get com- 
mit, we hear of and tell it. Do a 


mighty chief die, we publish it, and in 
borders of somber. Staff has each one 
been colleged, and write like the Kip- 
pling and the Dickens. We circle 
every town, and extortionate not for 
advertisements. Buy it. Buy it. Tell 
+h of you its greatness for good. 
on Friday, Number first.”— 


er 
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LOOKING ON THE SIERRAS. 





By W. F. Barnard. 





Eternal winter lives on that far height; 
Immortal summer fills this vale 
below; 
But those vast peaks of pure, un- 
stained snow 
Look down where lush flowers bloom 
and birds delight, 
And rich fruits ripen sweet through 
summer's might, 
Their solemn presence harmonizing 


so, 
With these in gracious contrast. 
Gaze, and know 
That man is ever noblest in man’s 
sight 
When, 'midst those acts familiar, fair, 
and good, 
The flowers of fellowship shown day 
by day, 
He still maintains his strength, his 
hardihood 
Of life, and keeps his individual way 
Austerely—through the grandeur of 
his blood 
Scorning to basely rule, or to obey. 





TODAY. 


With every rising of the sun 

Think of your life as just begun. 

The past has shriveled and buried 
deep 

All yesterdays. There let them sleep, 


Nor seek to summon back one ghost 
Of that innumerable host. 


Concern yourself with but today, 
Woo it, and teach it to obey 


Your will and wish. Since time began, 
Today has been the friend of man; 


But in his blindness and his sorrow 
He looks to yesterday and tomorrow. 


You and today! a soul sublime, 
And the great pregnant hour of time, 


{ 
With God himself to bind the twain! 
Go forth, I say, attain! attain! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Louisiana. 





The Era Cub of New Orleans is try- 
ing to have meats in the market 
screened from dust, and to get the 
school] children carried to school on 
the street cars for half fare. It will 
also hold an educational symposium, 
to discuss the need of two new high 
school buildings. The club has set 
out to raise $1000 for the Anthony 
Memorial Fund. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, the be- 
loved pioneer suffragist of Louisiana, 


seems to be having more than her 
share of bereavements. Only lately 
she lost a bright and promising 


grandson, and now she is called upon 
to sorrow over the death of one of 
her sons. She will have the sympathy 
of a wide circle of loving friends. 


lowa. 


The Iowa Senate has voted against 
the equal suffrage amendment to the 
constitution, but by so narrow a mar- 
gin that a change of three votes would 
have given it a majority. 

Long before the time, the chamber 
and galleries were thronged with 
women, who warmly applauded their 
champions in debate. 

Senator Gale called up the resolu- 
tion. He said that no matter before 
the Legislature had received so many 
petitions in its favor. ‘You claim all 
men were created free and equal, and 
yet you are opposed to extending to 
much right as has 


our mothers as 
been granted the negro just out of 


slavery and the negro vet in his sav- 
agery.” 


Gilliiand Opposes. 


Senator Gilliland made the chief 
speech in opposition. He said: “I will 
speak for one sweet little woman with 
whom I have lived for the last eight- 
een years.” 

Senator 
written speech, 


Gilliland spoke from a 
and at this juncture 
lost his glasses. His confusion cause 
mirth in the Senate, his embarrass- 
ment finally being relieved by Senator 
Bleakly coming to the rescue with his 


own spectacles. Mr. Gilliland con- 
tinued: 
“Any good-looking woman under 


existing conditions can sway a jury. 
Even a homely one can, because the 
men are sorry for her. I regard virtu- 
ous womanhood as the highest office 
open to women. Let us stand by the 


old orthodox marriage, and let the 
women be glad to be mothers. I want 


to have my dear little wife let alone. 
I don’t want the lobbyists filling her 
head with ideas that there is some- 
thing more important for women to 
do than to make good men and women 
out of their boys and girls. 


Let Women Be Servants. 


“Girls should be servants instead of 
stenographers and clerks. The boys 
would go to see them, and finding 
them with aprons on and with flour 
on their fingers, would marry some of 
them. I’m glad my wife doesn’t spend 
time sweeping dirt behind the piano 
in order to get time to go out to save 
the State. I only had one mother, and 
she had enough to do in raising me.” 
(Laughter.) 


Jamison Favors. 


Senator Jamison, in a _ glowing 
speech, championed the cause of the 





women, and many times received 
feminine applause. He said: “The 
time is coming when women will 
stand equal with men in political as 
well as social life, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not. My wife 
goes with me to the polls, and she is 
just as sweet afterward as before, and 
I think she is the sweetest woman in 
the world. It has been the lovable 
women who have asked for women’s 
suffrage—not the bad women.” 

The Senate, by a vote of 26 to 21, re- 


fused to submit the amendment to 
popular vote. Those voting yea were 
Allen, Bleakly, Dowell, Dunham 


Eckles, Ericson, Gale, Hopkins, Jack- 
son, Jamieson of. Page, Jamison of 
Clarke, Kimmel, Kinne, McKelveen, 
Seeley, Smith of Mitchell, Stirton, 
Stookey, Warren, Wilson of Fayette 
Young. 


Tries to Explain. 





Senator Gilliland incurred a_ good} 
deal of censure for the tone of his re-| 
marks In an address at Calvary | 
Baptist Church soon after, on “A Lay-| 
man’s Faith and Vision,”’—an address | 
made to an audience mainly of wom-| 
en—he deprecated uncharitable judg- 
ment of Christians by other Christians, 
and protested against the idea which 
he said had gone out in consequence of 
his speech in the Senate, that he did 
not know women and was not their 
friend. He said: “I attend the prayer 
meeting in my home church every 
Wednesday evening, and mingle with 
the women from whose altar fires 
goes up the sweetest incense of life.” 

Some local wit publishes this in the 
Des Moines Democrat and Chronicle: 


The Song of the Sphere. 
There was a man named Gilliland, who 
lost his specs, they say, 
And he never knew at all where he 
was at; 
But he felt and fooled and fumbled 
and he stumbled on his way, 
Convinced at least that he 
“standing pat.” 


was 


While he acted as the spokesman for 
the moss-backs of the past 
He was certain that he stood for 
Teddy Rh.; 
For he said that woman’s mission was 
in breeding very fast, ~ 
And her sex alone for voting is a bar. 


He believed a kitchen scullion is the 
highest ideal here, 
Attained alone through corn 
pork and beans; 
To secure the highest culture and the 
best in woman’s sphere 
Naught but pots and pans 
kettles are the means. 


pone 


and 


He was certain that a “servant” is a 
social ultimate, 
And that woman as an “equal” 


brings disgrace; 
So he ripped and roared and ranted 
as he fought to save the State 
And to make aspiring woman keep 
her place. 
So, among the freaks and fossils in 
some future dime musee 
Where the ages still may find him 
“standing pat,” 
There will be a little mummy labeled 
merely “Shirley G—” 
The man who did not know 
he was at. 


where 





Representative Dow on March 27) 
introduced a presidential suffrage bill. | 


New York. 


Mr. Lee's bill to allow women tax- | 
payers in cities of the third class to| 
vote on tax propositions has been 
recommitted in the assembly by a vote 
of 7) to 38, after a long debate. The 
motion to recommit was made by 


Majority Leader Moreland. 
Assemblyman Rogers, chief of the 
volunteer firemen of the assembly, 


was the chief spokesman for the bill 
and advanced some able arguments 
why the women who have to pay taxes 
should be allowed a voice and vote on 
propositions to tax them. The main 
argument urged by the opposition was 
that the cities covered by the bill may 


now incorporate a woman _ suffrage 
clause in their charters, as most 
of them have already done, and 


that, as a matter of home rule, it 
should be left to each of the remaining 
third-class cities to make application 
to the Legislature for itself, to make 
this change in its charter. 





Connecticut. 





Mrs. E. D. Bacon, the State presi- 
dent, lately addressed the Farmers’ 
Association on equal suffrage. 


Rhode Island 





Ex-Goy. Garvin says in a letter to 
the Providence Journal: 

“At the public hearing upon presi- 
dential suffrage for women, held last 
week, Mrs. Charles Warren Lippitt 
made a carefully prepared argument 
against the bill. Owing to the limited 
time for this, the concluding hearing 
before the committee, several of the 
contentions advanced ‘by Mrs. Lippitt 
remained unanswered. Her argument 
is susceptible of division into several 
distinct points, each of them worthy 
of a reply. I would like to give to 
these separate pleas brief but sufficient 
answers. 

1. “If women did not give as much 
time to caucuses, conventions, etc., as 
men now do, they would have no part 


| vote for any purposes. 





in the selection of candidates, which 


she should consider ‘political slavery.’ 

“The answer to this is that male 
voters have allowed a crude system 
of elections to perpetuate itself. With 
a proper election machinery once 
adopted, the preparation for casting 
the ballot would be simple and easy, 
and the real decision would rest in 
‘the depositing of a slip of paper.’ The 
electorate is sorely in need of an in- 
fusion of a large class of new voters 
in order to get out of present ruts. But 
even now, the most influential voter 
is he who allies himself with neither 
party, but votes independently, at one 
time with Republicans, at another with 
Democrats, according to  circum- 
stances.” 

Ex-Goy. Garvin ably reviewed sev- 
eral other points made by Mrs. Lippitt. 
The question has stirred up much dis- 
cussion in the Rhode Island paper:, 
and in the long run discussion always 
helps the right side. 





Pennsylvania. 





Representative Howard of Cameron 
has introduced in the House a joint 
resolution to permit women to vote for 
school directors or officers, and upon 
all questions relating to the public 
schools. 


Wisconsin. 





The suffragists were given a hearing 
on March 21 in the Assembly chamber 
of the Legislature. Rey. Olympia 
Brown was the speaker. 





Texas. 


The House Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments divided on the 
joint resolution introduced by Jesse 
Baker of Granbury for a constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women. Two 
reports were made, a majority report 
against it and a minority report in 
favor. Mr. Baker says that in view of 
the lateness of the session and the fact 
that little but platform demands can 
be dealt with, he will not try to get 
his measure through the Legislature at 
this session. 





Mississippi. 


The Orleans Times-Democrat 
says: 

“Miss Belle Kearney, 
the Mississippi Woman 


New 


president o 
Suffrage As- 


sociation, is actively engaged in the 
organization of woman's — suffrage 
clubs along the Gulf coast. Miss 


Kearney delivered an address at Bilowi 
last night, and has made good head- 
way with ‘her campaign during tke 
past three weeks. 

“Hon. Earle Brewer, one of the can- 
didates for governor, has been urging 
partial suffrage for women, especially 
in school affairs, and tne agitation 
launched by Miss Kearney is one of 
the very interesting incidental fea- 
tures of the State campaign.” 


Kentucky. 


At the Winchester Commercial Club 
banquet the other day, Desha Breckin- 
ridge, editor of the Lexington Herald. 
said: “Those radical forefathers of 
ours established a new principle in 


the political development of the whole! 


They were the first to base 
suffrage on manhood alone, and give 
equal representation based on num- 
bers. They were the first, as far as 
we*know, to give women the right to 
We conserva- 
tive children of theirs have refused 
even to follow the lead of other States 
more progressive, more _ intelligent 
than ours, and shut out from the right 
of suffrage our women folk, certainly 
as intelligent, certainly more law- 
abiding and = law-loving than our 
men.” 


world. 





Washington. 





Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, State 
president, is giving a series of lec- 
tures on suffrage in West Washing- 
ton and holding occasional county 
conventions. 


Illinois. 





A noteworthy hearing took place on 
March 27 before the House Commit- 
tee on Elections. The Chicago Exam- 


iner says that “suffragists from all 
over the State descended upon the 


Legislature.” The use of the House 
chamber had been granted them, andl 
there for two hours their spokeswomen 
talked to an interested audience, in- 
cluding many law-makers. <A petition 
about 150 yards long was wound 
around the seats on the Republican 
side. 

Representative Ireland presided 
and Mrs. Catherine W. McCulloch in- 
troduced the speakers, viz., Mrs. Ella 
Stewart, president Iilinois E. S. <A.: 
Mrs. Minnie A. Watkins, president 
Illinois Federation of Woman’s Clubs: 
Mrs. Mary E. Kuhl, president W. ©. 
T. U.: Dr. Rosini Wistern of the Bo- 
hemian Woman’s Club: Mrs. Anna C. 
Defebaugh of the South Side Club; 
Florence King, the lawyer; Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Cook of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional Union, Mrs. Lizzie Long, Dr. 


Anna E. Blount and Mrs. Wright of 
the Oak Park Nineteenth Century 
Club, Mrs. McCaskill of Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Pierson, wife of 
Representative Louis J. Pierson: Miss 
Josephine Casey, president Self-Sup- 
porting Woman’s Suffrage League: 
Miss Grace Nicholes and Mrs. Doty of 
the Woodlawn Club, Mrs. Iva G. 
Wooden and Mrs. Ellen D. Megow of 
the South Side Suffrage Association, 





Mrs. McCulloch of the Chicago P. E. 
Léague, and the Misses Stewart and 
Sloate of the Evanston P. E. League. 

No one spoke in opposition, but the 
little Illinois A. O. F. E. S. W. sent 
its tenth annual report to the legisla- 
tors on the same day. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The overtime bill for women and 
minors has passed the Massachusetts 
Legislature and been signed by the 
Governor. 





The Norwegian W. 8. A. lately held 
its annual meeting in Christiania. The 
president, Mrs. F. M. Quam, was re- 
elected, receiving 1212 votes. 


Mayor Tom L. Johnson of Cleve- 
land, in a recent address, declared 
himself in favor of woman suffrage. 
He says he cannot see why women 
laws 


who are compelled to obey 
should not have a voice in making 
them. 





Representative Joseph Walker's fine 
speech for equal suffrage has been 
printed as a leaflet, and may be or- 
dered from the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., 6 Marlboro St., Boston, at five 
cents a dozen, postpaid. 


By an act of Congress, Mrs. Sarah 
A. Clapp, of Lee Center, Ill., has been 
granted the pay and allowances of a 
surgeon of volunteer cavalry from 
Nov. 15, 1861, to Aug. 25, 1862. _Mrs. 
Clapp served as a surgeon during that 
time in the Seventh Regiment of Llli- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, but because 
of her sex she could not be commis- 
sioned or paid. 





Lady Carlisle has withdrawn from 
the National Union of Women’s Suf- 
frage Societies on the ground that she 
cannot reconcile her Liberalism with 
the decision of the Union to put up 
suffrage candidates in cases where 
neither of the regular party candi- 
dates will pledge himself to vote for 
woman suffrage. Some women put 
party before suffrage, but a growing 
number in England put suffrage be- 
fore party. 





Let no one fail to see the exhibit of 
industrial conditions in relation tv 
public health, safety and welfare, 
which will be held in Horticultural 
Hall, April 7 to 14, by the Consumers’ 
League, the Women’s E. and J. Union 
and other societies. It will be one of 
the most interesting, striking and im- 
pressive exhibits ever given in Bos- 
ton, and, incidentally, a strong object 
lesson for woman suffrage. Go, and 
take your friends. Admission free. 





Mrs. Victoria Earle Matthews, late- 


ly «deceased, was a_ remarkable 
colored woman who had been 
for fifteen years a most useful 


guide among her people in New York 
City. Her especial interest was the 
White Rose mission work for purity, 
in which she was a leader. She wrote 
often for the New York Age, and 
sometimes for the New York Sun, and 
she had a forecful, nervous, idiomatic 
English which was often impressive. 





An anonymous letter from London 
to the N. Y. Times makes the fatuous 
assertion that the suffrage movement 
in England has no stronger backing 
of public opinion now than it had 
twenty, fifty, or even a hundred years 
A hundred years ago, or even 
fifty, the opponents did not have to 
spin out debate till too late for a vote 
to be taken, in order to keep a Par- 
liamentary woman sutfrage bill from 
The fact speaks for itself. 


ago. 


passing. 


Mrs. Mildred D. Peters of Wiscon- 
sin is described as a natural me- 
chanical genius. She has been work- 
ing for more than three years in the 
Rice Lake Iron works, a foundry and 
machine shop owned by her husband. 
Mrs. Peters seems to have a natural 
talent for doing the various kinds of 
work required in a machine shop. She 
is a competent worker among engines, 
familiar with all their intricacies, and 
can manufacture as well as run them 
She has special skill in turning out 
clean castings, doing all the handling 
of the hot metal herself, and can even 
make her own patterns. Her husband 
says, “My wife is capable of taking 
entire charge of the business in case I 
should, die. She can do anything that 
I ean do in the shop.” 


The subject of compulsory vaccina- 
tion has again been before our Legis- 


lature, and agiin the attempt to make 
the present law stricter has failed. 


There is growing evidence that vac- 


| in charge for the bill. 





cination is not the protection it has 
been supposed to be. Germany, where 
for many years vaccination has been 
compulsory on everyone, is now sf- 
fering from a smallpox epidemic in a 
large number of towns. In England, 
a Royal Commission of twelve doctors, 
ten of them advocates of vaccination 
when appointed, investigated the ques- 
tion for six years. They then report- 
ed against making vaccination com- 
pulsory, and four of them were so 
convinced of its ill effects that they 
recommended making it a legal of- 
fence to vaccinate anyone. 





Brookline, the richest town in Mas- 
sachusetts, has voted to raise the sala- 
ries of the firemen and policemen 20 
per cent. Now let Brookline raise the 
pay of the teachers. Somehow, it is 
public servants with votes who are the 
most apt to get an increase of pay. 


Viscountess Harberton, who led the 
recent raid of the suffragists on the 
House of Commons, is the wife of the 
sixth Viscount Harberton, ‘an Irish 
peer, head of the house of Pomeroy, 
which has a number of representatives 
in this country. It has been settled in 
Ireland ever since Arthur Pomeroy 
went from his ancestral home at Har- 
berton, in Devonshire, to Dublin, as 
chaplain of the Lord Lieutenant in 
1672, dying as Dean of Cork. Lord 
Harberton is also connected with the 
Duke of Wellington. Lady Harberton 
Was the leader some years ago of a 
movement for more rational dress, and 
she and her converts wore “divided 
skirts,” a garment hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from an ordinary skirt at 
first glance, but giving considerably 
more freedom of movement. This cos- 
tume being denounced as immodest, 
Lady Harberton trenchantly answered 
that it was not half so objectionable 
as the very low-necked dresses worn 
by the ultra-fashionable women wao 
were its most severe critics. Lady 
Harberton was a Miss Frances Legge, 
of Malone House, County Antrim. She 
belongs to the house of Legge, of 
which Lord Dartmouth is the chief. 





HUMOROUS. 





Self-made men always think well of 
their creator.—Life. 


A Berkeley bookseller, anxious to fill 
an order for a liberal patron, wired to 
Chicago for a copy of “Seekers after 
God,’ by Canon Farrar. To his sur- 
prise and dismay the received this re- 
ply: “No seekers after God in Chi- 
cago or New York. Try Philadelphia.” 


The Rey. Dr. Queen, seeing the jan- 
itor wabbling about uncertainly on his 
new wheel in front of the church, 
called out: “George, do you ever take a 
header?” 

“No, Doctah Queen,” replied George, 
with indignation. “I neveh_ take 
nothin’ strongah ’n cawfee!”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A Cincinnati man visiting New York 
used a telephone booth in the Waldorf- 
Astoria to telephone to Jersey City. 
When he came out he asked the girl 
“Twenty cents, 
please,” she said. “Twenty cents?” he 
responded. “It’s an outrage! Why, in 
Cincinnati a man can telephone to hell 
for ten cents.” “Yes.” said the girl, 
“but you must remember that in Cin- 
cinnati the place you speak of is witli- 
in the city limits.” 





Representative Cushman of Wash- 
ington came to Speaker Cannon with a 
letter. 

“Mr. Cannon,” he said, “I got this 
letter from you yesterday, and I 
couldn’t read it. After studying it quite 
a spell, I showed it to twenty or thirty 
of the fellows in the House, and be- 
tween us we have spelled out all the 
words except those last three. We 
can’t make them out. I want to know 
if you won’t translate them?’ 

Uncle Joe took the letter and studied 
it. “Those last three words that stuck 
you and everybody else,” he said, “are 
‘Personal and confidential.’ ” 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 











dressed woman. 





Miss!M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing adveuced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
e ngths, styles and colors. 
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